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. GOOD WORDS.—XL. 

The hypocrisy of ten thousand cannot deprive the 
faithful, persevering soul of the all-sufficient assistance 
of the mighty God of Jacob, for it is an. everlasting 
truth that there is a right way to serve God. 


Jos Scorr. 








ONWARD. 


Thick is the darkness— 
Sunward, O, sunward! 
Rough is the highway— 
Onward, still onward! 


Dawn harbors surely 

East of the shadows. 
Facing us somewhere 

Spread the sweet meadows. 


Upward and forward! 
Time will restore us; 
Light is above us, 
Rest is before us. 
—W. E. Henley. 








A VIEW OF NATURE AND THE BIBLE. 

[An address (in substance) delivered by President Joseph 
Swain, to the Swarthmore students and others on First-day, 
Ninth month 24th, 1905, and on other occasions. ] 

I assume that we are all agreed that no book has 
ever been written which has wrought so much in the 
civil and religious life of the world as the Bible. 
Among printed books it stands out like a mountain 
peak which rises abruptly from the valley, and se- 
renely and majestically serves as a landmark to all 
the country around. We have no bound volume 
with which it can be compared. It has seemed to me, 
however, that he who rests upon the Bible alone and 
neglects to read from the book of Nature the lessons 
which, if not so easily, yet no less clearly and vividly, 
teach us of the ways and laws of God, shuts out 
half the avenues to the highest and best life. 

I would not subtract one iota from the dignity 
and worth of the Bible, but I would have us study 
deeply the meaning of animate and inanimate nature. 
For here we find, if read aright, not only a world 
which of itself reveals the glory of God, but one 
which helps to interpret scripture and determine the 
essential points which our Bible was designed to 
teach. 

I wish to say in advance that my point of view is 
that of a layman whose attitude of mind is that of a 
scientist and student of nature, and not that of a 
theologian. The view of the theologian has its place. 


1 would not in any way criticize it. I only wish to say 
that his is not the point of view from which I can 
speak. 

My early teaching led me to believe in the exist- 
ence and essential greatness and goodness of God, 
and that in some way it was pleasing to him to have 
his children in this world guided by a sense of duty, 
and not by their own wills. To follow the teaching of 
Jesus and become as nearly as possible like him is the 
obligation of the human race. With these thoughts 
in my mind, I was asked to become a student of 
science. ‘Twenty-five years ago to be a scientist was 
to have one’s religion questioned. Is he a Christian ? 
was a matter of common inquiry. The student of 
science found his statements so misunderstood that 
the attitude of most scientific men was that of silence 
on religious questions. The young man who was en- 
tering upon a scientific career did it often under con- 
flicting emotions. I remember very distinctly my 
own doubt and depression when I began the study of 
biology. The popular notion at that time was that 
while most biologists were silent on religious ques- 
tions, the study of biology was prejudicial to Chris- 
tianity and atheistic in tendency. My first impres- 
sion was this: I would rather give up all thoughts of 
study, and especially scientific study, if it were going 
to destroy my betief in the faith of the fathers. To 
question the existence of God; to destroy the hope of 
immortality; to throw doubts about a belief in these 
and other questions, the answers to which to me were 
fixed, was indeed a trouble. 

A second and a wiser reflection was: “Try all 
things and hold fast to that which is good.” The ex- 
istence of God and immortality for man is not a ques- 
tion of my belief; it is a question of fact. The study 
of science may or may not affect the answer we make 
to these questions. The essential thing for me is to 
find the truth, for the truth will make me free. 

If the student of science accepts nothing but the 
things that are true, and these things change his 
faith and belief, it is his duty as an honest student to 
face the facts and adjust his life to them. There can 
be no real progress if we with blind eredulity accept 
the faith handed down to us and avoid the rich fields 
of modern research in the fear that our hopes and be- 
liefs will be swept away. We may seek help and 
knowledge from every possible source with the per- 
fect assurance that no fact, if seen from the right 
point of view, will weaken any essential part of our 
religious faith. The God of our childhood is very dif- 
ferent from the God of our maturity. While Christ 
himself may remain unchanged through the ages, our 
conception of him is a matter of growth. If we grow 
in the right direction, our conception becomes nobler 
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and more exalted. Our religious connections may be 
changed. Some of them we may find are non-essen- 
tial, but the essential grow in strength and beauty. 
The conception of right and wrong as presented 
| i in the Old Testament and the New are very different. 
fee The beautiful and simple teachings of Jesus are in- 
tended for a much higher civilization than those of 
the Mosaic Dispensation. In the light of modern 
science the first chapter of Genesis has little import- 
ance in telling us how the world was made. The hills, 
the rivers, the rocks, the earth itself give us records 
just as sacred and reliable, for they contain the rec- 
ords of the laws of God. The importance of the first 
chapter of Genesis is not to be measured by the in- 
formation it gives concerning the order of creation, 
or even the declaration that the world was a creation, 
but the declaration that “ in the beginning God,” ete. 
We cannot prove the existence of God by a syllogism 
derived from a study of nature, but when once the 
idea takes hold of the mind, whether it comes as an 
original intuition, a revelation, or like the nebular 
hypothesis, as the best explanation of the laws and 
facts of the universe, everything in nature is a wit- 
ness to its truth. A creation implies a Creator. The 
glory of the first chapter of Genesis is its dee- 
laration, “ In the beginning God created all things.” 
Asa Gray, the most celebrated of American botanists 
and a Christian man, says: “I trust that veneration 
rightly due to the Old Testament is not impaired by 
ascertaining that the Mosaic is not an original, but 
a compiled cosmogony. Its glory is, that, while its 
materials were the earlier properties of the race, they 
a were in this record purged of polytheism and nature 
worship, and impregnated with ideas which we sup- 
pose the world will never outgrow. For its funda- 
mental note is the declaration of one God, maker of 
heaven and earth, and all things visible and invisi- 
ble—a declaration which, if physical science is un- 











. able to establish, it is equally unable to overthrow.” 
: Now, it cannot be denied that there have been some 
er things demonstrated by science which were not in ac- 
j i eo ace : ; 
| cord with the traditional rendering of the Bible. I 
' ' shall notice some of these. 
a ; : pte 
: . The old idea was that the world was made in six 
; | days, such as our own. When geology became a sci- 


ence it was found that this idea was not consistent 
with the teachings of nature with regard to duration. 
The account of creation as found in Genesis is not 
a detailed scientific account, but simply an outline of 
the general plan. In the light of astronomy, it seems 
quite beyond the belief of any one that the time of 
the rotation of the earth upon its axis, one of the 
smallest planets of our system, among the innumera- 
ble systems of space, should be selected as the meas- 
ure of the time of creation. This is no longer a prom- 
inent controversial point, and is an example of the 
class of truths in which the interpreter of nature may 
lend aid to the interpreter of the Bible, for the Bible 
must be interpreted by human agencies just as it was 
handed down through human agencies. Since science 
has pointed out that the day of creation cannot be our 
natural day, it is found by a large proportion of Bible 
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readers, that the Bible itself shows evidence that a 
greater time was intended. So we may take this as 
a plain and authoritative statement, that the day of 
creation is not the day of popular speech, and that 
we are indebted to science for the proper interpreta- 
tion of this portion of scripture. 

By traditional interpretation, the Bible seems to 
teach that death reigned from Adam until now. The 
punishment threatened to Adam has led to the belief 
that the Bible teaches the lower animals to have been 
exempt from death before the Fall. 

Here again the history of the earth seems to plainly 
indicate that physical death entered the world along 
with life. Physical life implies physical death. ‘“‘ To 
be carnally minded is death.” “ She that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth.” ‘“ On the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Of this death, 
referred to in these quotations, geology can tell us 
nothing, because she knows nothing concerning it 
and has no means of knowing. 

These will illustrate, and perhaps it is not profita- 
ble to further discuss the various subjects of contro- 
versy. It cannot, however, be insisted too strongly 
that the Bible does not teach physical truths so much 
as religious truths, and the things which are largely 
beyond the pale of natural science. Wherever nature 
is described it is incidental to religions teachings and 
in the popular language of the time. Had it been 
written in modern scientific language divine treatises 
on astronomy, geology and other branches would 
have been necessary in order to read the Bible intelli- 
gibly. 

We are apt to look with suspicion on things we do 
not understand or which in any way conflict with our 
conception of things. The history of the Church 
shows that ignorance of scientifie truths has often led 
it astray in the interpretation of the Bible. Had the 
true relations of the solar system been known, no ne 
would have thought of misinterpreting such a pas- 
sage as this: “ Steadfast as the earth, which cannot 
be moved.” Or this: “ The sun riseth and the sun 
goeth down, and hasteneth to his place whence he 
arose.” This is simply as things appear, and the eom- 
mon language of all. 

Many of the truths of astronomy wher first disecov- 
ered were thought incompatible with the teachings of 
scripture; yet no one thinks so now. Galileo would 
be an ornament and pillar in any chureh to-day. 
While astronomy has little to do with the Bible, it 
aids in its interpretation. . . . 


? 


(To be continued.) 








There is no joy so keen, so deep, so lasting, as that 
of clean, right living. —S. S. Times. 


Nothing can be more enervating to the life of any 
organization than to have some one in it assume too 
many functions upon which its vitality depends. It is 
as often wrong as right to assume other people’s du- 
ties when they are neglected, because this trains them 
ir neglect.—Independent. 
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A PARENT’S VIEW OF ATHLETICS. 

[Under the title, “ Reflections of a Sub-Freshman’s Father,” 
the following by Cunningham Laplace, C.E., appeared in The 
Outlook for Seventh month Ist, 1905. It is the second of a 
series of articles in the same issue on athletics, the first being 
on “ The Money Power in College Athletics,” by Clarence Den- 
ning. The “Control of College Athletics” is discussed in an 
editorial of the issue.] 

In penning these reflections I realize that I present 
the thoughts of a representative of a rather unde- 
monstrative class. The great group of parents makes 
little noise in the world, and is not much in evidence 
at alumni meetings, college or university clubs, and 
football games. And yet I am convinced that, in 
whole or in part, I shall voice the sentiments of an ex- 
tremely important constituency, since, after all, the 
parents are, as regards the future supply of college 
students, not entirely negligible factors. Their 
wishes and convictions may with propriety be serious- 
ly considered by the governing boards of educational 
institutions, even though opportunity for concerted 
expression is necessarily denied them. That my 
thoughts, however, will produe e much effect I do not 
anticipate; and that they are voiced by one erying in 
the wilderness I know but too well. What influence, 
for example, can the scattered and unorganized par- 
ents exert in opposition to the vociferous young 
alumni! 

Without further preliminaries, let me present my 
reasons for indulging in reflections of this character; 
in other words, let me “ qualify,” as we say of expert 
witnesses. 

I am a college graduate—it matters not of which 
college. I will merely say that my Alma Mater is no 
mean institution. I have been out from her walls 
twenty-five or thirty years. When I graduated, in- 
stead of following medicine, law, the ministry, or 
business, as did most of my classmates, I-entered an 
engineering school and was trained for the profession 
of civil engineering. I then took up the practice of 
my profession, and, as is usual, I have had a varied 
experience. I have been engaged upon railroads, 
both in construction and in operation; I have been 
connected with the publie works of a large city; I 
lave had some experience with questions of water 
supply and the building of dams. I am now settled 
in a place of responsibility, and well established in a 
large enterprise employing many workers. 

It will be seen from my experience that I have had 
much to do with men and things, and that I am no 
novice at the game of life. An engineer is more like 
a soldier than is the member of any other profes- 
sion. He is mathematically trained; he is, if he is 
worth his salt, accurate and exact in his work; truth- 
ful to the last degree; loyal to his chief; and unspar- 
ing of himself in the discharge of his duty. Careless 
or slovenly habits of work or thought have no place in 
his life. They cannot have. If a railway curve is 
wrongly calculated, the trains run off the track; if a 
bridge is based on a mistake and falls, lives are lost; 
it a mine is badly opened up, more ore may be lost 
than won. But, then, all these requirements are also 
true of any well-conducted business. They are what 
we demand of good workmen, so far as the unions 
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allow us; of good clerks, of good physicians, and of 
good ministers. 

Now, I have boys of my own, and they will soon 
be going to college; and the question is a serious one 
with me as to where I shall send them in order that, 
for the above requirements in life, they may be best 
trained. I am no exceptional case. I am 
representative of many. 

There are various ways of selecting a college for 
one’s son. In these reflections I will seleet no 
college. I will only state my general views. Then, if 
you have boys, as I have, you may apply them in spe- 
cific cases. 

With regard to educational facilities there is little 
to choose among our longer-established and best-en- 
dowed institutions. The colleges which are con- 
nected with universities draw upon a faculty of more 
eminent men than do the smaller institutions, but I 
believe that satisfactory and excellent groups of pro- 
fessors form the teaching bodies of nearly all which 
I would in any event consider. 
to one involving the influences and associations of 
student life. Among these, fraternities and intercol- 
legiate athletics are the chief, and upon them I will 
focus attention. 

Regarding fraternities I shall be relatively brief. 

While adults have clubs, adolescents will have 
fraternities. 

In considering intercollegiate athletics I take up 
a more serious subject. I give the results of careful 
I have followed their 
development not alone in the discussions in the pub- 
lie prints, but by many talks with alumni, professors, 
students, and, above all, with several of my old class- 
mates or contemporaries who are or have 
bers of faculty committees of control. 
there can be but one conclusion: 


only a 


The question reduces 


study and close observation. 


been mem- 
To my mind, 
intercollegiate con- 
tests as at present conducted are demoralizing and 
harmful in almost every particular; and when it 
comes to a question of my own son, that college would 
claim him whose president or other powers had the 
* sand ” either to abolish intercollegiate contests com- 
pletely or to restrict them to one or two games or 
boat races with a natural rival and in vacation. Nor 
can I imagine any president reaching any other con- 
clusion if he rids himself of the pressure of insistent 
and misguided alumni, if he views the situation with 
an eye single to the good of his students, and if he 
has the courage to speak and act according to his con- 
victions. The condition of things, moreover, is not 
essentially different in one institution as compared 
with another. It varies in degree somewhat, but ex- 
perience has shown that the greatest phariseeism on 
the part of alumni but covers the most extensive 
graft. 

I expect my boy while in college to be a systematic 
and industrious worker just as much as in his later 
life. I do not mean by this that he is to be such a 
“greasy grind” that he takes no time for pleasure 
and becomes unfitted for enjoyment. But I do ex- 
pect him to make his studies his first and supreme 
care, and to see to it that everything else is subordi- 
nate. No other engagements should be assumed, and 
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no influences should be permitted, that may interfere 
with this main purpose. His work should be done on 
and for each day, and sufficient—and only sufficient 
—should be provided for a reasonable and proper 
day’s work. Recreation, exercise and fun are all 
needed by no one more than by the college student, 
and should be taken up each day for a proper time. 
For this purpose nothing equals outdoor sport, and 
among his fellows and without very serious training, 
and for an hour or two a day, physical exercise and 
fun in the fresh air or in the gymnasium should be 
encouraged. Moreover, for almost all the students 
the fun should take the form of a contest, since life 
is so constituted that this is its law. Every man who 
obtains a position of responsibility and of correspond- 
ing remuneration does so because some man or group 
selects him from a field as the one who is considered 
tc be best qualified. In games reasonably and prop- 
erly conducted, the young man learns this phase of 
life and can best learn it. Self-control, the subordi- 
nation of the unit to the total, the habit of working 
with his fellows, of touching elbows, etc., all are of 
importance not to be underestimated. This side of 
college life is, however, recreation, and should involve 
only the passing of a spare hour or two. The moment 
it invades the sphere of serious work, takes prece- 
dence of the main and only proper reason for sending 
lads to college, it insidiously undermines character in 
that the youth regards his pleasure as of importance 
paramount to his work. In this demoralizing influ- 
ence of too great devotion to sport lies the greatest 
fundamental objection to intercollegiate contests, as 
against intramural fun. 

Is it a fact that membership on a latter-day team 
makes these demands? There can be no doubt of it. 
Let me take up a few in detail. The fall term opens 
with footbal!. Long before even the lame ducks re- 
turn to pass off their conditions, the coaches have the 
candidates back and out for daily practice. They 
must learn complicated formations, elaborate and 
difficult signals, and must know them so well that like 
a flash eleven men group and charge. As the term 
opens and proceeds, and as more and more important 
games come along, more and more insistent grow the 
coaches and more elaborate is the play. The greater 
part of the afternoon is given over to it, and in the 
quarters in the evening it is almost impossible to 
study, first, because everybody is too tired physically 
to do so, and, secondly, because every one sits around 
and talks football. How can a young man keep his 
work before him as other than a thing to be post- 
poned or shirked in the interests of the more engross- 
ing occupation ? 

As for the manager and assistant manager, not 
alone the later afternoon and evening, but also the 
morning, must be largely devoted to a thousand and 
one harassing cares, and no sophisticated professor 
expects anything in the way of regularity or good 
work from either of them until after Thanksgiving. 

Every fall we read of teams which are sent off into 
the country to cool down and get their nerves in or- 
der several days, it may be for the whole week, before 
an important Saturday match; or: else to recover 
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afterwards from its excitement. Like many another 
parent, I have wondered when and where the real 
claims of solid college work came in. All the while 
these young people were away at games abroad, or 
were refreshing their nerves, all'the while the crip- 
ples were nursing their sprained knees or other 
wounds, their classmates were marching uniformly 
ahead through the propositions of Euclid, the pages 
of the classics, or the experiments of the laboratory. 
What folly to think or speak of the members of the 
team as otherwise than shirking! And when I read 
the defenses or pleas which college or university 
presidents make for intercollegiate sport, I can with 
difficulty restrain Olympian mirth. Nor do I believe 
for a moment that their briefs are other than plays to 
those gods of the gallery, the insistent and shouting 
young alumni. Public addresses are not, however, 
the whole story. There are quite strong grounds for 
believing that at least one college president has prac- 
tically traveled about with his team; and moderately 
reliable rumor once reported that a distinguished 
member of an honored profession, and at the same 
time one of a faculty committee of control, actually 
ran from the side-lines, and, by way of protest, shook 
his fist under the nose of a referee who had disquali- 
fied a player from his university. 

In these reflections I forbear to dwell upon the 
brutality of the game; upon the fact that to “ do up” 
the players on the opposite side is one of the chief 
moves. I fail to discuss the other curious fact that 
the nearer a team approaches championship quality 
the more strongly do the names of the players sug- 
gest that Celtic or Germanic flavor which we associ- 
ate with the police force, of, say, New York or Bos- 
ton; and the haunting question arises as to whether 
they are the real thing in the line of college student, 
or a kind of student for revenue mostly. I suffer not 
my thoughts to linger over the familiar scandals that 
have fastened on all the teams. Nor do I pause to 
consider the enormously exaggerated importance of 
the individual member whose height, weight, fitting- 
school, previous record, comparative merits as a 
player, strained tendons and digestive condition are 
discussed with endless repetition and elaboration in 
the great newspapers and athletic magazines of the 
day. And I slip along past the fierce and insatiable 
desire to win that is felt by the sporty graduates of 
those very large institutions whose teams have had 
but modest success. I even refrain from elaborating 
the heavy ‘expenditures of money, either actual or 
relative, in order that teams may be supported; the 
pressure on the student body for subscriptions, and 
the unpleasant situations, in which, in the vast ma- 
jority of institutions, the man of slender or limited 
means is placed; for, of course, except in a few big 
universities, athletics are conducted at a great finan- 
cial loss. 

I cannot discover any commensurate good that is 
contributed by this game. 

If we take baseball and look over the schedule of 
any of the more prominent institutions, we shall find 
that games are slated each Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon throughout the spring, and quite as often 
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abroad as at home. They often come on other days, 
too, and it will be seen that from twenty to thirty are 
arranged by each college. Surely no man properly 
informed can believe that good work will be done by 
any student whose mind is constantly on a contest of 
this sort, in which he feels the honor of his college 
to be at stake, and for every other one of which he 
sets out on a more or less extended journey. Besides 
the insistent daily practice, it is no exaggeration to 
count out two whole days in each week from college 
work and charge them up to baseball. Only the very 
exceptional man can keep his mind on his work with 
a home game in prospect for the afternoon, and of 
course while traveling to and from another institu- 
tion, one day is a small allowance. 

During the winter months basketball occupies 
scarcely less time, both at home and abroad, than do 
baseball and football in their seasons. Basketball is, 
indeed, fully as interesting and exciting a game to 
watch as is either of the other two. And the past 
winter at least two university teams traveled in term 
time more than a thousand miles from home to play 
institutions with which they had no natural rivalry. 

Of all sports track and field athletics and boating 
are the least objectionable, because in each there is 
one great contest. Dual meets are, however, now so 
frequent as to place the former in the same class of 
time-consumers as either baseball or football. The 
crew is almost the only team which has one great con- 
test, and that in vacation. 

In all the sports the desire to win is so great that, 
taking time by the forelock, the fitting-schools are 
regularly campaigned for promising athletes. During 
the spring a perfect procession of managerial com- 
mittees passes through the schools better known as 
sources of so-called athletic material. The sub-fresh- 
man of promise now learns his desirability, and, if he 
is cramped for means, no doubt finds his difficulties 
diminish. Hotel bell-boys also do not escape if they 
are good at “ summer-ball,” and the eagle eye of the 
watchful recent graduate or of the undergraduate 
lets no athletic school boy escape. The predominant 
movement of the graduates of certain well-known 
academies and fitting-schools toward certain institu- 
tions ten years ago has to-day very notably changed, 
and yet any purely educational adyantages which 
might explain it are, to put it mildly, certainly not 
apparent, while the relative deification of athletics is 
pronounced. 

How can a parent of my training, experience and 
convictions view all these things and reflect upon the 
athletic imperium within the educational imperio with 
other than disapproval? And how can I do otherwise 
than wish that some president or faculty in a really 
good, desirable and properly prominent college or 

university should courageously dare to shut down en- 
tirely on intercollegiate contests? If such a presi- 
dent were to look over the heads of the students and 
graduates who fill his immediate foreground, and let 
his eye dwell upon the parents who stand a little far- 
ther back, he could not but agree with me that in the 
abolition lies a policy which would bring him more 
and better students than would a dozen champion 
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teams; which would keep, as the parents think, col- 
lege life and training within their proper functions; 
and which would lift, as the parents well know, an 
incubus from the work of many a student and pro- 
fessor. 
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THE PEACE DELEGATES.—lLYV. 


One of the important events of our four days’ visit 
at Brussels was the drive to the village of Waterloo 
and to the battlefield. Waterloo is celebrated for the 
great battle of the 18th of June, 1815, in which Na- 
poleon was defeated; was the headquarters of the 
Duke of Wellington from the 17th to the 19th of 
June. Visitors are shown the room in the house he 
oceupied. In it are relics of firearms, etc., collected 
from the battlefield; the bedstead upon which he 
slept, if this were possible under surrounding condi- 
tions; also the bed upon which the Hon. Alexander 
Gordon died. A tablet upon the door of an adjoining 
room states that it was there he was taken when mor- 
tally wounded on the 18th of June, 1815. 

The church opposite was used for a hospital; it was 
restored in 1855. In it is the bust of Wellington, 
monuments in “ honored memory” of British and 
Dutch officers and Highland regiments. From the 
village we drove to the battlefield, which is thirteen 
miles from Brussels. 

The Mound of the Belgian Lion, two hundred feet 
in height, was made by women carrying earth from 
off the battlefield, who received four pence a day. 
The lion was cast with metal of captured French can- 
non, and is said to weigh twenty-eight tons. In a 
hotel at the foot of this mound a lunch was provided 
for our party and served upon our arrival there. 

We walked hastily through the museum in the 
building, and listened to the story of Napoleon’s de- 
feat, but made no further survey of the battlefield. 
All is suggestive of the “ horrors of war.”” We were 
giad to leave it all behind us and carry away memories 
of the charming drive through the beautiful avenues 
and boulevards of the city, and the Forest of the 
Soignes, 10,400 acres in extent. A part of this woods 
—three hundred and sixty acres—has been converted 
into a park, resembling the Bois de Boulogne of Paris. 
Another place worthy of mention is the Park of Ter- 
vueren, 510 acres in extent, which it is said was a 
favorite resort in the seventeenth century for court 
festivals and hunting parties. 

We visited the Botanic Garden, and were delighted 
with the magnificent display of blossoms, trees and 
shrubs, the former indescribably beautiful and innu- 
merable in variety—collections from many countries. 
In one of the many gardens there were fine specimens 
of iron weed and goldenrod, which were given their 
botanical names, and native soil from the United 
States of America. The landscape gardening is ex- 
ceptionally fine. In the main room of the forestry 
museum we saw a section of a 1,350-year-old big tree 
of California, and a block of mahogany weighing 
six tons. 

Brussels, the capital of Belgium, the residence of 
the royal family and the seat of government, is situ- 
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ated nearly in the center of the kingdom, on the 
Senne, a tributary of the Dyle. In 1902 the city 
proper contained 207,000 inhabitants. There are 
nearly two thousand English residents. The com- 
merce of Brussels is comparatively small in extent, 
but its manufactures of lace, furniture, bronzes, car- 
riages and leather articles are important. King Leo- 
pold went on a visit to Paris while we were in the 
city. We took the liberty of questioning a soldier 
guarding the roval grounds, however, and found that 
he did not speak English. We were privileged to see 
many of the beautiful buildings in Brussels, both pri- 
vate and public, among them the Hotel de Ville, said 
to be by far the most interesting edifice in the city, 
and the most beautiful of the kind in Belgium, 
begun in 1402. 

At 8.30 a.m. of the 19th we took train for Paris; 
arrived at 12.30 and were met by an interpreter from 
private Hotel Glatz. mm Poke 





THE QUAKERESS—A TALE. 

Charles Heber Clark (Max Adeler), by the title * 
of his latest book, engages the interest of Friendly 
circles. So much unacceptable and unintelligent mat- 
ter has been written about Friends, their customs and 
beliefs, and such a rich field lies ready for the master 
hand that each new effort, especially in fiction, is 
eagerly waited for, The wonder is that such a peeu- 
liar people, so picturesque in their peculiarity, has 
figured so little, and so indifferently well, in romance. 
Surely the lives of some of our sturdy forefathers are 
as rich material for the novel as are the Puritan or 
the Cavalier. 

The scene of this latest Quaker story is laid near 
Plymouth Meeting, in 1861. Charming bits of de- 
scription light up the somberness and gloom which 
pervades the book. No less satisfying is the deep 
sympathy with Quaker standards and ideals which 
Mr. Clark so often shows, and if his insight into 
Quaker method of thought and feeling is not quite so 
keen as his appreciation of Quaker manner of action, 
perhaps the fault lies with the reader who expects too 
much. 

The plot is exciting almost to the point of melo- 
drama, and hard to keep within the peaceful hills and 
valleys around Plymouth meeting house. 

Interesting as the story is, we are still waiting for 
the novel which shall deal with Quaker men and 
women in so real and inspired a way that we shall feel 
them to be our intimate friends. The life histories 
of George Fotherly and Abby Woolford do not rep- 
resent those of the average Quaker man and woman 
of their day and generation, and so are of little value 
as pictures of Quaker types. Had it been called 
“* The Quaker,” with George Fotherly as the acknowl- 
edged hero, it would have been more pleasing in 
many ways. Abby was a Quakeress in spite of her- 
self, her religion moved no vital springs of her char- 
acter, while George was, as our quaint phrase has it, 
seteconsinlamscheaieeidlatiadiinatalacaranttnanihitiiasigaicinasitcinditiimaanitiamtlidineslai 

*“ The Quakeress—A Tale.” By Charles Heber Clark (Max 
Adeler). John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, $1.50. 








“a concerned Friend.” The very word Quakeress has 
come to suggest poise, saneness of thought and 
action, repression of sentiment and self-control—all 
of which Abby lacked, all of which George had. May 
the next Quakeress of fiction be one of those gentle, 
lovely and lovable women, filled with the light of the 
Spirit, steadfast and firm, yet withal keenly intelli- 
gent and winsome. H. 








THE JOURNAL OF THE FRENDS’ HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


The excellence of the former numbers of the Jour- 
nal of the Friends’ Historical Society, of England, is 
well sustained in the present issue for Seventh month 
(Vol. IL, No. 3). “ How much we should have missed 
but for this undertaking,” says John William Gra- 
ham in an interesting review of the “ First Publishers 
of Truth.” Other features of the number are a 
serial article on “ William Miller at the King’s Gar- 
dens,” and the will of Margaret Fox, in which, after 
caring for her relatives she leaves “ Tenn pounds for 
the Poore of the people called Quakers, belonging to 
Swarthmore Meettinge, to bee kept by the said Meet- 
tinge as A Stocke, and the Intrest of it yearly to help 
to mentaine Such poore of the people called Quakers 
as shall bee in want.” The illustration is a good half- 
tone reproduction of the release of a Friend from 
Cromwell’s army in 1655. 

The annual subscription for the four numbers of 
the Journal is only $1.25. Nearly all the important 
English Friends’ meetings and libraries are on the 
subscription list, but there is a sad lack of such sup- 
port on this side of the water. Will not some Friend 
in each meeting see that these publications are put 
in the reference collection? By an increase of the 
subscription list the Friends’ Historical Society can 
carry out its plen for the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the Journal. Subscriptions may be tor- 
warded to Rufus M. Jones, eare The American 
Friend, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Kennett Square, Pa. Apert Cook Myers. 








ENGLE FAMILY REUNION, 


The eighty-eighth birthday of Joseph Engle, 
founder of Engleside, near Hainesport, N. J., was 
made the oceasion, on Ninth month 2d, of a reunion 
of the Engle family. There were four generations of 
this well known Friends’ family represented in the 
gathering, and with invited guests there were about 
eighty people present. 

The family has fifty-one members, including six 
children, nineteen grandchildren and eleven great- 
grandchildren. Five of the children and ten of the 
grandehildren are married. 

The company gathered in the afternoon, and after 
dinner, at five o’clock, there were speeches and other 
entertainment. 

This Friend is still hale and hearty, with an ereet 
bearing seldom seen in one of his years. 
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Nine children were born to him and his estimable J. Carroll Haves, of West Chester, gave an anti- 
wife (who died in 1892). Three children have died. | quarian account of the early Hayeses, and exhibited 
Those who remain are Marianna Engle Wills, Tylee | valuable maps and photographs made by him for the 
I. Engle, Elizabeth H. Engle, Martha Engle Gibbs, | occasion. 


Joseph Engle, Jr., Howard A. Engle. Others present read papers on their particular 





THE HAYES BL-CENTENNTAL. 


There was a representative gathering of the de- 
scendants of Henry Hayes, at Unionville, Chester 
County, Pa., on the 2d inst. They had come to cele- 
brate the two hundredth anniversary of the taking up 
of a great tract of land in the Provinces in the year 
1705, by Henry Hayes, of Oxfordshire, England. 

The meeting was held on part of the original Hayes 
estate, among the beautiful hills and rich pastoral val- 
leys of East Marlborough Township. Some of the 
farms, into which Henry Hayes divided his vast acre- 
age among his sons, are still occupied by his deseend- 
ants of the sixth, seventh or eighth generations. 

William M. Hayes, of West Chester, who had con- 
ceived the idea of the bi-centennial, was elected presi- 
dent. The speakers were all of the Hayes blood. 
Martha Brinton Thompson, of West Chester, read a 
detailed history of the Hayes family’s settlement in 
Chester County, in which it was shown that the 
founder was a man of publie service and prominence 


branches of the clan. J. Russell Hayes, of Swarth- 
more College, read the following poem: 


HENRY HAYES: OUR ENGLISH SIRE. 


Two hundred years have rolled away 
And mingled with the countless span, 

Two centuries since our English sire 
Founded in this new world our clan. 


What fortitude was his, what faith, 
What trust in the all-friendly God 
Who led him o’er the trackless sea 
To this remote and virgin sod, ; 


Far from his own dear English fields, 
Beyond the utmost western foam, 
Amid these Chester county hills 
To fix and found his new-world home. 


The pleasant vales of Oxfordshire 
Lovely with all their storied charms, 

The green-marged Thames slow winding down 
Amid the peaceful ancient farms; 


The meadows and the hedge-rows green, 
Che orchard and the flowery garth, 
The ancient church and ivied walls 
That sheltered his ancestral hearth, 


ee amen Ree oe 


in the community, and one who left his stamp upon How far, how fair seemed those lost scenes : 
his country’s history. When in this new world strange and wild ; 
George Bailey, Jr., of Philadelphia, followed with He thought upon his English home 
oe. meer ° Dear from the days he was a child! { 
a tribute to his uncle, Dr. Isaae I. Hayes, the aretie ) 
explorer, the most celebrated member of the family. And yet how happy were his dreams ) 
In closing his paper he said of Dr. Hayes: “ With Had it been given a ~ re 
: og Ps Se ee aa ue How this new land would bless his sons 
him personal comfort and pl asure wert subordinated Tiweuelt alt ile eddies wense do bel ‘ 
to the advancement of the world’s knowledge or the 
country’s welfare, and though ambitious to win fame God grant some vision yet was his 
das Vileneodl re: upon thin Veit of lasting benefits to To dream of these our happy days 
. ea : When we revere with filial love 
be conferred upon his fellowmen and no mercenary Our sire, our founder—Henry Hayes. 
motive ever entered into his caleulation. He left no , 


fortune behind him, but he has left a name honored 
by his country and a memory revered by his friends.” 

Prof. Stephen C. Harry, of Baltimore Friends’ 
School, spoke impressively of the reverence we feel 
for the sturdy worth and integrity of our ancestor. 
An anecdote of Sara Hayes, who, in 1790, married 
Stephen Harry, was told to illustrate the spirit of the | 
speaker’s great grandmother. It was said that on 
their wedding day Stephen Harry expressed regret to 
his bride that he could not give her all the comforts 
that she had been accustomed to. Her reply had 
been: “ Thee has two hands, a healthy body and a 


Through all our clan, in weal or woe, 
Forever may they cherished be 

The fortitude, the faith that drew 1 
Our English sire across the sea. 


These dear home meadows, these old roads, 
These tranquil fields of clover sweet, 

These well-loved woods, these grey old -barns, ql 
These acres rich with golden wheat,— 


Our fathers loved them one and all; 
They lived and died on this dear land; 
Ancestral feelings stir the heart 
As on this sacred soil we stand. 


; ” Mav never son or daughter here 5 
“ ; rls naa ‘ an aak ? : 
ound mind, W hat more could a man ask ? .; Saveak Ghenk aden et-ean biatih ’ 
Prof. Harry felt proud to be descended from these Nor fail to love with loval zeal 
two plucky young people, and to meet now with de- Our portion of the fruitful earth. 4 


scendants of others who looked on life with the same 
views. 





Milton Jackson, of Philadelphia, gave interesting 
family reminiscences, and stated that a collateral rela- | 
tive of Daniel De Foe, author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
had married a Haves, of Unionville. 

Thomas Hayes Windle, of Coatesville, dwelt on the | 
physical and mental qualities of the family. } 


May we, his far-descended heirs, 
Be worthy his ancestral gift 
Or friendliness and kindly cheer 

And simple honesty and thrift. 


May we uphold inviolate 
The glory of his patriot fame, 
True children of his honored blood 
And faithful to his cherished name! 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 








THE WRONGS OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


During the past two years the civilized nations of 
the world have been so concerned about the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan that the wrongs suffered by 
smaller and less well-known countries have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. The greatest of 
these sufferers is an African State that is supposed 
to be under the protection of a Christian king. 

The discoveries of Stanley led in 1878 to the forma- 
tion of an international association under the king of 
Belgium. This was subsequently expanded into the 
Congo Free State, which was recognized and its 
boundaries fixed by the European powers assembled 
in conference at Berlin in 1885. It is governed by an 
administrative bureau at Brussels, consisting of three 
secretaries under the direct supervision of Leopold, 
king of Belgium. Under these is an administrator 
who has his headquarters at Boma, on the Congo 
River, sixty miles from the sea. By the agreement 
of the Powers that recognized this State, all imports 
are free, and only such export duties are levied as are 
necessary to carry on the work of the administration. 

For several years missionaries in this part of Africa 
have been sending home reports of dreadful outrages 
perpetrated by the rulers upon the people. These 
have been denied by the Belgian Government and 
sometimes by other missionaries. A Baptist mission- 
ary who was most active in this denial was stationed 
in the southern part of the State, where it seems that 
no atrocities were perpetrated. He has since become 
convinced that conditions were far different else- 
where, where his brethren were located. 

The English edition of the Review of Reviews for 
Ninth month contains an interview of the editor, 
W. T. Stead, with John H. Harris, an English mis- 
sionary, who has lived seven years in the region of 
the Upper Congo. The latter makes the statement 
that King Leopold has made over this region to a 
financial society on the strictly business basis of a half 
share in the profits wrung from the blood and mis- 
ery of the natives. 

Mark Twain, whose love of justice and hatred of 
cruelty are as strong as his sense of humor, has writ- 
ten a pamphlet * in which the outrages upon human- 





*“King Leopold’s Soliloquy.” By Mark Twain. The P. R. 
Warren Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 25 cents. 





ity perpetrated with the sanction and under the au- 
thority of a so-called Christian king, are painted so 
vividly that every one who reads must burn with a de- 
sire to help right these wrongs. 

While slavery in the form that was known in 
America does not exist in the Congo State, the people 
suffer under a form of slavery that is infinitely worse. 
The one thing that the white man wants is rubber. 
This the natives are commanded to bring in stated 
quantities, and if they fail to supply the required 
amount within the specified time some of the men are 
killed and others have their right hands cut off. Dur- 
ing the twenty years of King Leopold’s administra- 
tion the population has been reduced from 25,000,000 
to 15,000,000. Black soldiers are employed by the 
white ruler. Some bands of these are under the com- 
mand of cannibal chiefs, and there are instances on 
record where not only were the poor victims killed 
who failed to furnish what was demanded, but their 
flesh was actually eaten by the monsters employed as 
the tools of the white man’s greed. 

Here is a passage quoted from a diary kept by one 
ot the government officers: 


Each time the corporal goes out to get rubber, cartridges are 
given him. He must bring back all not used, and for every one 
used he must bring back a right hand. M. P. told me that 
sometimes they shot a cartridge at an animal in hunting; they 
then cut off a hand from a living man. As to the extent to 
which this is carried on, he informed me that in six months 
the State on the Mambogo River had used 6,000 cartridges, 
which means that 6,000 people are killed or mutilated. It 
means more than 6,000, for the people have told me repeatedly 
that the soldiers kill the children with the butt of their guns. 


Those who have made these accusations against the 
administration of King Leopold, whose power is ab- 
solute in the Congo State, have been accused of false- 
hood and misrepresentation. But there is one wit- 
ness who cannot be bribed, and whose testi- 
mony is irrefutable, and that is the camera. One 
page of the pamphlet referred to contains photo- 
graphs of nine persons whose hands have been cut 
off; at least three of these are women and five of them 
are children. 

England required of Leopold a commission of in- 
quiry into the reported atrocities. When the com- 
mission was appointed the charge was made that “ it 
was composed of the very men whose acts were to be 
inquired into.” But even so the king has not yet dared 
to publish the report of this commission. A person 
who was present at one of the hearings affirms that 
men of stone would be moved by the stories there un- 
folded. 

Certain reforms were ordered in one section vis- 
ited, but the latest word is that after the departure 
of the commission conditions soon became worse than 
before its coming. The investigation ordered by the 
king having failed to bring about a reform, the next 
thing should be an investigation by the powers respon- 
sible for the creation of the Congo State, and the 
United States is one of these, for she was the first na- 
tion to salute its flag. Such an investigation is advo- 
eated by Lyman Abbott, Henry van Dyke, David 
Starr Jordan and other prominent citizens in a peti- 
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tion to Congress. Shall not every one who loves jus- 
tice and mercy add his voice to theirs, until the united 
action of the civilized nations of the world secures 
tc our brothers in this oppressed part of Africa “ the 
inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness ” ? 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting of the other branch of 
Friends, which has a membership of 20,000, was 
in session last week at Richmond, Ind. A message 
was read from Bishop John Vincent, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, lamenting the decadence of 
the Friends’ custom of silent worship. A plea was 
made by some of the members for doing away with 
programs and a return to the former simple manner 
of worship, and objection was offered to calling a min- 
ister “reverend.” The Yearly Meeting will assist 
in raising $30,000 for Earlham College in order that 
it may receive the $30,000 offered conditionally by 
Andrew Carnegie. The missionaries told how their 
work among the Indians is hindered by the whiskey 
brought in by white men. A resolution was adopted 
expressing thanksgiving that President Roosevelt had 
been the instrument for bringing about peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan. 

The National Unitarian Conference held at At- 
lantic City last week, was presided over by Carroll 
D. Wright, formerly U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 
now President of Clark University College, of 
Worcester, Mass. Frederick Hinckley, of Phila- 
delphia, and other speakers took the stand that 
it is the duty of the present-day clergy to take 
their share in every war against political corruption. 
After a stirring debate of an hour on the subject of 
marriage and divorce, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

In view of the wholesome and growing concern on the part 
of thoughtful people in regard to the mischief of frequent di- 
vorces and other grave evils touching the integrity of the 
home, the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches urges upon the ministers and people of our churches 
the duty to set forth with fresh earnestness the noble ideal of 
married life exemplified in many American homes—an ideal 


persuasive beyond the force of laws over our youth and the 
natural outcome of our religion. 


England and Japan have concluded a treaty of al- 
liance which binds each to assist the other in case of 
war. The purpose of the treaty is to prevent any ag- 
gression upon the territory of either in the Far East. 
Japan is to have a free hand in Korea, and commerce 
in these Eastern countries is to be open to all nations 
equally. The result of this treaty will probably be 
the preservation of peace in the Orient for a long time 
te come. 


Secretary of War Taft reached Washington on the 
2d, fourteen days after leaving Yokohama. He has 
expressed disappointment with the existing political 
conditions in the Philippines, and says that, owing 


to the loss of 75 per cent. of the working cattle, 
drought, locust and the cholera, there will be agricul- 
tural depression for several years. While he does 
not think that the Filipinos are fit for independence, 
he says that there are enough educated men among 
them to compose one branch of the legislative body. 
He has not yet committed himself as to what should 
be done to improve the financial condition of the isl- 


lands. 


The Russian Government has allowed the press to 
give full reports of the congress of representatives 
of the Zemstvos held last week in Moscow and pre- 
sided over by Prince Dolgurouki. The congress de- 
cided on a political program, which includes complete 
responsibility in the eyes of the law for all private in- 
dividuals and officials alike; recognition of complete 
equality of personal rights of all citizens of the Em- 
pire; equality of the rights of peasants with those of 
others classes of society; liberation of the village pop- 
ulations from administrative guardianship; immediate 
recognition of the inviolability of person and domi- 
ciles; guarantees of the freedom of conscience, faith, 
speech, meeting and association and of the press; abo- 
lition of the passport system; formation of a national 
assembly, which shall participate in legislation, insti- 
tute a regular budgetary system and have control over 
the legality of the acts of the higher and lower ad- 
ministration. 

France and Germany have reached an agreement 
as to the scope of the conference to be held at Alge- 
ciras, west of Gibraltar, concerning the situation in 
Morocco. The program that shall be adopted for the 
pacification of the country and the introduction of re- 
forms is to be submitted to a conference of the 
Powers which were parties to the Treaty of Madrid. 
This treaty had to do with the protection of the lives 
and property of foreigners in Morocco, and was par- 
ticipated in by the United States, as well as by nearly 
all the European Powers. 

Prince John Obolensky, the Governor-General of 
Finland, has informed a gathering of Finnish politi- 
cians that the rumors of his resignation are unfound- 
ed. He said he felt satisfied that all the questions agi- 
tating the country would be settled, but only by pa- 
cific means. If the revolutionary activity increased 
the Government would not make concessions, but 
would take energetic steps to suppress the anti-gov- 
ernmental movement. 


Re-enforcements amounting to 11,000 men have 
reached Baku, Caucasia, the center of the revolu- 
tionary district. The governor has issued an order 
forbidding the troops to fire on houses occupied by 
foreign consuls. Should shots be fired from these 
buildings at the troops the landlords will be heavily 
fined. The proprietors of the naphtha wells and re- 
fineries have been ordered, under pain of arrest, to 
pay all wages due to employees. 
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CIRCULAR MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM. God we must in the first place idealize ourselves. 
We must realize that we are not here to find fault, to 
criticise; that we have a higher part to take, that we 
are here to be the instruments of the Holy Spirit. In 
the next place, we must idealize our brother man. 
Realizing our relation to God we must recognize that 
he has the same relation to God. Unless there is a 
human brotherhood there can be no divine father- 
hood, We may not excuse ourselves on the score of 
not having a disposition for social life and interests. 
If in this respect our dispositions are in the way we 
must then find a plane of higher relationship. We 
must go out to a brotherhood on a higher plane. We 
need not concern ourselves as to the possible response. 
As we give we may be sure we shall receive. We may 
trust both ourselves and our brothers. Our mission, 
far from being to criticise, to find fault, is to bring out 
the best that is in every one with whom we come in 
eontact. Only as we broaden our sympathies and 
enlarge our lives, only as we endeavor to unite our- 
selves with our fellowmen, seek points of contact and 
fellowship with them, only then do we come to that 
fellowship and union with the divine that we all ree- 
ognize to be the ideal. Every time we think in a 
way to cut ourselves off from our fellowmen we shut 
ourselves in that degree off from God and the souree 
of true joy and happiness that we can have in this 
world. 


The country along the southern border of Chester 
County is known among commercial florists as the 
“carnation belt.” It looks very beautiful at this 
time. From every elevation a pleasing prospect is 
presented of well-cultivated farms, interspersed with 
small tracts of woodland, where the leaves are just 
beginning to change color. How the first settlers 
must have loved this region of “ groves and gardens ” 
to which they came, baptized with the fire of persecu- 
tion and the Holy Spirit. The substantial meeting 
houses which they built, always in beautiful locations, 
still stand well preserved. In the ancient burying 
grounds beside them the early settlers sleep in un- 

* marked graves, their names forgotten. 

A cireular meeting was held at old Birmingham 
Meeting House, about four miles south of West 
Chester, on the 1st of Tenth month. The silence 
which settled on the meeting was broken by one who 
urged the large congregation assembled to seek that 
peace which comes from obedience to the voice of 
the Christ, and is not dependent on success in business 
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affairs or on honor among men. A voice in supplica- 
tion expressed the hungering of many present for 
more purity of heart and simplicity of character, so 
that we might draw others to our meetings by show- 
ing that we were receiving benefit from them our- 
selves, A friend demonstrated the unity or contigu- Se cra a tiedeidibetal Uibiiniaitinn ol demas beanie atti 
ity of nature through all its laws. In the spiritual, utes, caleulated to stimulate and encourage, to 


sick seiko pup aciediod 1» oameniad alarte give glimpses of divine possibilities and to make the 


a Vey 


tha ST 


there was a growth according to immutable laws, OF | divine life seem very real and possible for even the 

there was decay. Our meeting together for worship humblest. This Friend in his prime of life is doing 

is an effective means of promoting growth, but is not an excellent work in his meeting. He is bringing to 

in itseli growth. : . bear the culture of wide reading and study, a varied 
In the silence whieh preceded the closing of the expesionen of like, and sanncet pitsteniin sinil Vestal i 

meeting those who had come asking for bread felt the mibhietey of tile aeeetiege, She-te-aik 4 scala’ 

that they had been permitted to eat of the fruit of ininiater. though a Bite frequent service in the min- 

the tree of life, and to drink trom the river of the istry. It mav be said here that this meeting is one of 

waters of life, which flows out from the throne of those that has, without any official local ministry for 

God. S. some fifteen or twenty vears, maintained itself in life 


and activity, retaining the interest of its younger 
members. 








A DAY AT LONDON GROVE. , : 
At the close of meeting, after fifteen minutes of 


social intercourse, the First-day School assembled, 
which was practically a reassembling of the meeting, 
for all stayed to First-dav School, as even the voung- 


The day was the 24th of Ninth month, and a per- 
fect day it was. There had been frost, but the sun 
was shining warm again, but not too warm. It was a 
beautiful day to be in the country. London Grove is 
about four miles from Kennett Square, and some 
three or four miles off the railroad, among the fertile 
hills of Chester County, Pa. The First-day morning 
meeting is at 10 o’clock, and the First-day School 
comes after meeting. 


est had come in time for meeting. Frank Walton is 
the superintendent, and Anna L. Pusey the seeretary. 
The exercises opened with a Seripture reading by the 
superintendent. Roll call was answered with texts 
and sentiments, 

There were ten classes. Anna L. Pusey had a class 
of ten very little ones. Another class of little ones 
was taught by Anna W. Bartram. The next older 
heys, eight in number, made up the elass of Arthur 
Yeatman, the girls of this age to the number of fif- 
teen being taught by Mary Bartram. Sarah Pen- 
nock had a elass of still older boys, and Robert Pyle 
one of girls, Edward Pennock had a fine class of 
thirty adult voung people. There was a class of older 
people also. 


On this morning a goodly number of Friends as- 
sembled with a large proportion of children and 
young people. There was a time of living silence, 
and then Edward A. Pennock spoke, taking as a text 
“ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” (I. 
John, iv., 20). It is so much easier to love the per- 
fect than to find in the imperfect some germ of per- 
fection. To make it easier to love man and so to find 
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A matter of especial interest to one who has a con- 
cern for the close relation of Swarthmore to our So- 
ciety and our forward movement is the number and 
impertance of the Swarthmore graduates in the Lon- 
don Grove Meeting. Edward Pennock, who spoke 
in the meeting for worship, and has a large, enthusi- 
astie class of older young people in the First-day 
School, is a graduate of the class of 1883. Of the 
other teachers in the First-day School, Mary Bartram 
is a graduate of the class of 1896; Robert Pyle of the 
class of 1897. The superintendent is also a Swarth- 
more man, as are several of the other members of the 
school. 

In the afternoon the Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Allan Cloud. Osear Passmore 
presided, and Mary Bartram was the secretary. Some 
account of this meeting will be found in another col- 
umn, under the head of Young Friends’ Associations. 

The Friends of this neighborhood maintain an ex- 
cellent day school, of which Ellen Pyle is the prinei- 
pal. They have a good school building of two stories 
located near the meeting The assistant 
teacher in charge of the primary department is 
Bertha Forsythe. The school has opened with an at- 
tendance this fall of twenty-nine. 


house. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 








VISITS OF JOHN J. AND ELIZA H. CORNELL. 


Our friends John J. Cornell and wife paid a very 
acceptable visit to Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 
They attended the meeting on First-day, the 24th of 
Ninth month, at Deer Creek, at the usual hour in 
the morning, and held an appointed meeting on the 
afternoon of the same day at Broad Creek. 

The following week they visited in a social way 
most of the families composing the meetings of Deer 
Créek, making thirty-six visits in all. 

On First-day, Tenth month 1st, they attended the 
Fawn Grove at the usual hour. They 
were most cordially received, and the message of love 


meeting at 


from our dear friend reached the witness in many 


hearts. M. 


RENEWAL. 
The rain is done. 
Open my chamber window after the rain. 
The eastern sun 
Yellows the spire and flashes gold on the vane. 
Birds in the branches shower the air with song. 
Again, again 
The green earth flourishes, pregnant and new and strong. 
The rain is done. 


Lone in the storm of sorrows I have cried, 
Poor in my faith and bitter at the storm. 
And now ashamed and glad and glorified, 
I see this newer morning wide and warm. 
Like a poor coward in the tempest I 
Have felt my spirit shattered with despair. 
Come storm again, let my soul stanch and high 
Stand as yon steeple cleaves the golden air. 


—John Albert Macy, in Youth's Companion. 


BIRTHS. 

HOPPER.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 18th, 1905, to 
Charles 8. and Sara Baynes French Hopper, a daughter, who 
is named Mary Caroline; a granddaughter of Richard and Mary 
B. French. 

IRISH.—At Yorktown Heights, N. Y., on Ninth month 16th, 
1905, to David J. and Viola K. Irish, a daughter, who is named 
Helen Henrietta. 

WURTS.—On Ninth month 18th, 1905, to Lionel and Anna 
Hutchinson Wurts, a son, who is named Richard Wurts. 


MARRIAGES. 


FAIRCHILD—MILLS.—On Eighth month 23d, 1905, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, at Decatur, Ill., by Friends’ cere- 
mony, and under the care of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Edna Gertrude Mills, daughter of the late Eli and Mary 
Amanda Mills, to James A. L. Fairchild, of Kansas, Edgar 
County, Ill. 


PALMER—BULLMAN.—-At Plainfield, N. J., Ninth month 
19th, 1905, Caroline Le Breton Bullman to Charles Henry Pal- 


mer. 
SIMPSON—WHITE.—At Langhorne, Pa., on the 28th of 
Ninth month, 1905, under the care of Middletown Monthly 


Meeting, Anne M., daughter of David and Tacy Simpson, to 


Ashton White, of Langhorne, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

CARR.—Phebe J. Carr, a notice of whose death was given in 
issue of Ninth month 30th, was the daughter of Silas and Ann 
Hilles Harris. By mistake the name of her parents was given 
as Haines. 


ELY.—In Solebury, Bucks County, Pa., on Ninth month 
28th, 1905, of general debility, James H. Ely, in his 89th year. 
James H. Ely was the last surviving son of the late Mark and 
Rachel Hamilton Ely. of Solebury. He is survived by one sis- 
ter, Mary Paxson, of Middle Solebury, and by five children, 
twenty grandchildren, and thirteen great-grandchildren. These, 
with a large number of near relatives, gathered on the morning 
of Tenth month 2d to testify by their silent presence to the 
love and respect they bore this loving father. James was a 
member of Solebury Meeting, and has been for many years an 
elder of that body. He lived his principles of total abstinence, 
honesty and loving-kindness, 

FRENCH. 
69 years; son of the late William H. and Elizabeth B. French, 
all of Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNIGHT.—In 
month 25th, of heart disease, Dr. William H. Knight, aged 64 


On Ninth month 23d, 1905, Richard French, aged 


Second-day, Ninth 


Kennett Square, Pa., on 


vears, 


NICHOLS. 
Third month 6th, 1905, in her 92d year. 


Mary Nichols departed this life at Danby, Vt., 
Our thoughts follow 


her with unutterable love. 


ROBERTS. 
sister, Josephine R. Ward, in Sterling, Ill., Frances L. Roberts, 


Eighth month 9th, 1905, at the home of her 


aged 70 years. 


WEEKS.—At 
Lith, 1905, Sanford Hoag Weeks, 


Kiseo, N. Y., First-day, Ninth month 


aged 61 vears. He was the 
the early six- 


Mount 


youngest son of Leonard K. and Ann Weeks. In 
ties he married Dorinda E., daughter of Wright and Phebe H. 
Van Tassel, who survives him, their membership being with 
New York Monthly Meeting. 
great sufferer from 


The deceased for many months 
patient, 


Was a valvular heart disease 


cheerful and thankful to all persons ministering to his com- 
fort, his character growing in grace and beauty to the end. 
\Vho can estimate the value of these “ high school] lessons that 


here is not the bitter end” 


“That farther on in the awakening, 
Pain forgotten, hope at hand, 
The brightness as of sunlight 
In that near-by far-off land.” 


fever out ot Cuba 


States? 


Strange that we should drive the vellow 


United Christian 


and could not keep it out of the 
Register. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Phebe J. Carr, who died Eighth month 10th, was the daugh- 
ter of Silas and Ann Hilles Harris. By mistake our notice of 


her death in issue of Ninth month 30th gave the name of her 
parents as Haines. 





Our friends, John J. and Eliza H. Cornell, have returned to 
their home, after having visited the meetings and most of the 
families of Friends within the limits of Fairfax, Center and 
Nottingham Quarterly Meetings. 





So many applications have come to us for the Friends’ books 
named in our last issue that several who applied for them are 
doomed to disappointment. Those who do not receive the book, 
or books, asked for will understand that the request of some 
one else was received before theirs. 





Scattered Seeds for Tenth month will be even more delayed 
than the issue for Ninth month. Owing to the labor troubles, 
previously referred to, the printer who has been doing the work 
is going out of business, and it has been necessary to change 
printers with this month’s work half done. After this issue 
the publishers hope there will be no further trouble. 

‘ . 





On 30th ult., fourteen of us from Oxford First-day School, 
drove over the beautiful Chester and Lancaster County drives 
to Nottingham First-day School Conference, held at Little 
Britain, “ Penn Hill,” Meeting House, which was well at- 
tended. The morning session convened at 10 o’clock, with Bell 
H. Haines, in chair, and Martha Smedley, secretary. After 
some routine business and recitations, papers from Truman 
Coates and Samuel Wilson were read and discussed. Following 
was dinner, served in the beautiful grove in which the meeting 
house stands, shaded by the monarchs of the primeval forest. 
At one o’clock session the Friends were ably instructed and en- 
tertained by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, on the 
theme, “After the Furrow, Hunger; and After the Grain Drill, 
Debt.” Afterward a paper was read by the chairman, and an 
extemporaneous address by Howard Coates, in lieu of a written 
article. The conference adjourned to meet with Eastland 
School in Fifth month next. Zz, ©. 





PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITY AT 
WRIGHTSTOWN. 


The first of a series of the meetings under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends was held in the meeting house at Wrightstown on the 
afternoon of Tenth month 24th. 

O. H. Holcomb, Pineville, presided. A reading by William 
E. Smith was a selection on “ Friendship,” from Newell Dwight 
Hillis, showing the beauty and mission of love and service 
which was especially exemplified in the life of Jesus. 

Emma F. Smith, Buckmanville, recited “Nobody’s Child.” 
Elizabeth Mathews, Pineville, read an essay, “The Temples 
We Are Building,” which beautifully embodied the faith of 
Friends. 

George Walton made an able and practical address on “ The 
Foundations of Philanthropic Work.” He began by defining 
the Greek meaning of “ philanthropic” as loving men, which 
he made the keynote of his address. 

He said: “To be at all successful in philanthropic work we 
must have two qualities, love and a conviction of duty. 
Friends’ Meeting should be a place to bring those assembled 
into close touch with God. If those in meeting take their 
proper place they will so love God that they will love man and 
want to do something to help him. When God sees a human 
being making an effort to reach Him, God will reach out to 
help him and draw him. It is a wrong idea that in meeting 
the mind must put aside all the things of every-day life and 
strive to attain the spiritual. On the contrary, every-day life 
should be so in the line of the spiritual life that in meeting 
the things of daily life may be a part of religious life.” 

Prof. Walton urged the daily study of the Bible, not care- 
less perfunctory reading, but careful, systematic study. 
“People should,” he said, “feel that their ordinary occupa- 
tions were work for God and then they will not be worried or 
over-anxious about the necessities. We are one body and one 
spirit, but many members. Our Bibles should be more a part 
of ourselves and they will make a difference in the feeling with 
which we go to our tasks.” 


Remarks were made by O. H. Holeomb, Cynthia S. Holeomb, 
and Lewis K. Worthington. 






PROGRAM NATIONAL PURITY CON- 
FERENCE TO BE HELD AT 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Third-day, Tenth month 17th, 7.30 p.m.—Prayer; addresses 
of welcome by Hon. J. J. Esch, C. N. Moller; responses by E. B. 
Grannis, Dr. O. Edward Janney; addresses, Anthony Com- 
stock, New York City; “ The True Relation Between Food and 
Animal Life,” Eugene Christian, Food Expert and Author, New 
York City; “ Purity and the Negro,” Mrs. Mary Church Ter- 
rell, Honorary President National Association of Colored 
Women, Washington, D. C.; Rabbi Tobias Schanfarber, Chi- 
cago. 

Fourth-day, Tenth month 18th, 8.30 a.m.—Devotional exer- 
cises; “A Plea for the Prisoners,” Belle H. Mix, Danville, Ia.; 
address, “Slum and Rescue Work,” Richard R, Lee, Omaha, 
Neb. Remainder of this session devoted to conference and 
business. 

2.00 p.m.—Prayer; addresses, “ The Formation of Character: 
A Study in Pre-Natal Influence,” J. B. Caldwell, President Na- 
tional Purity Association, Chicago; “The Heritage of Sin,” 
Dr. Hattie E. Schwendener, St. Joseph, Mich.; “Impurity 
Among Young Men and the Training of the Emotions as a 
Remedy,” Dr. L. E. Landone, Chicago; “ Responsibility of 
Fatherhood,” Elizabeth B. Grannis, President National Chris- 
tion League for the Promotion of Purity, New York City; 
“The Cloud Over the School House,” Joseph F. Flint, Harvey, 
Ill.; Dr. David Paulson, Hinsdale, Ill.; M. E. Hughes, editor 
“The Liberator,” St. Louis, Mo. 

7.30 p.m.—Prayer; addresses, “The Exiled Queen,” Nannie 
Curtis, Texas W. C. T. U., Sherman, Texas; “ The New Man,” 
Prof. Newton N. Riddell, the well-known writer and lecturer 
on “ Brain Building and Soul Growth,” Chicago; “The Physi- 
cal Foundation of Purity Reform,” Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of 
the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, and writer on health and re- 
form subjects, Battle Creek, Mich.; “ The Responsibility of the 
Church and Society in Relation to the Other Fellow,” Frederic 
D. Sturgis, Writer and Lecturer, Boston, Mass. 

Fifth-day, Tenth month 19th, 8.30 a.m.—Devotional exer- 

cises, W. J. McKay, Madison, Wis., leader; addresses, “ Purity 
Education,” Margaret C. Densmore, Montevideo, Minn.; 
“Teaching the Child the Truth,” Charles A, Mitchell, Marion- 
ville, Mo. Remainder of session devoted to conference and 
business. 
2.00 p.m.—Presiding chairman, Dr. 0. Edward Janney, Presi- 
dent American Purity Alliance, Baltimore; prayer; addresses, 
“Battle for Social Purity in England,” Wm, Burgess, Author 
and Lecturer; Pastor, Park Manor Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago; “ Personal Investigation in India into the Working of 
Laws for the Regulation of Vice,” Elizabeth Andrew, Co- 
worker with Katharine Bushnell. (Dr. O. Edward Janney has 
charge of this session and is to arrange the program. 

7.30 p.m.—Presiding chairman, Elizabeth B. Grannis; 
prayer; addresses, “ Power of the Gospel in the Slums,” Seth 
Cook Rees, Chicago; “ Out of Dark Corners,” E. M. Whittemore, 
Founder of the Door of Hope Rescue Homes, New York City; 
“Social Purity in High Places,” George C. Rheinfrank, Le Mars, 
Ta.; “ The Glorious Liberty of the Children of God,” Katharine 


Bushnell, the well-known W. C. T. U. Traveler and Lecturer, 
Oakland, Cal. 


REDUCED RATES OF ALL RAILROADS, 


Arrangements have been completed with the Western Pas- 
senger Association, the Central Passenger Association, the 
Southwestern Excursion Bureau and the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion for the reduced rate of one and one-third fare on the Cer- 
tificate plan for the ronnd trip to the National Purity Confer- 
ence, La Crosse, Wis. . 
The territory over which these rates apply include the States 
of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
— Virginia and in Canada, from Toronto and all points 
south. 
Read the following instructions carefully: 
First. You pay full fare going to La Crosse, Wis. You re- 
turn home on a one-third fare ticket. The going ticket must 
be a regular full fare, first-class ticket costing not less than 50 
cents. 
Second. The going ticket must not be purchased earlier than 
Sixth-day, Tenth month 13th, nor later than Fifth-day, the 
19th, in order to secure the reduced rate. 

Going tickets and certificates over the Trunk Line Associa- 
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tion, which includes New York south to the Potomac River, will 
be issued Tenth month 13th to 16th only. 

Third. When buying your ticket to La Crosse, tell the ticket 
agent that you are going to attend the National Purity Con- 
ference and ask him to issue you a certificate in connection 
with your ticket. If a through ticket cannot be procured at 
starting point, you will purchase to the nearest point where 
such through ticket can be obtained, and there purchase 
through to La Crosse, requesting a certificate properly filled out 
by the ticket agent at the point where each ticket is bought. 

Fourth. Upon arriving at La Crosse go at once to the First 
M. E. Church, corner King and Eighth Streets, where the con- 
ference will be held, and present your certificate to B. S. Stead- 
well, who will countersign it and see that it is endorsed by the 
railroad agent. No fee will be charged for endorsing these cer- 
tificates. 

Fifth. The certificate when thus properly countersigned and 
endorsed and presented at the ticket office in La Crosse, will 
enable you to buy a return ticket home for just one-third the 
regular fare, provided you buy it on or before Second-day, 
Tenth month 23d. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Dean Bond spent Third- and Fourth-days, the 26th and 27th, 
at Atlantic City, attending the National Conference of Uni- 
tarians. With several others of different denominations, she 
was called on for a few words of greeting. 

Prof. Franklin 8S. Edmonds, chairman of the City Party Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, having just returned from a Western 
trip, met his classes for the first time on Fifth-day morning, 
the 28th. In addition to his two-hour course in elementary 
law, he will give a one-hour course of more advanced work. 

The regular bi-weekly meetings of the Somerville, Delphie 
and Eunomian Literary Societies were held on Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 29th. 

At meeting on First-day, Tenth month Ist, Dean Bond read 
an interesting paper, and Dr. Holmes and Henry Wilbur made 
able addresses. 

The faculty have given out the following statement in re- 
gard to meeting attendance: 

“The members of the faculty of Swarthmore College, recog- 
nizing the importance of the religious education of the stu- 
dents, and feeling that attendance at meeting on Sabbath 
morning is an important part of that education, have more 
specifically defined their interpretation of the statement in the 
catalogue, that ‘ students are expected to attend Friends’ Meet- 
ing, held every First-day morning in the meeting house on the 
college grounds.’ The new regulations so far as announced are 
as follows: 

“ All students under twenty-one years of age are required 
to attend First-day meeting. Such attendance is optional to 
students who are twenty-one years of age or over. 

“Students, who are not Friends, will, on the request of their 
parents be permitted to attend the service of their own de- 
nomination in the village.” 1 ie 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

School opened on Third-day, Ninth month 12th, with two 
hundred and twelve students, the largest enrollment at any one 
time in the history of the school. The eighty-seven new stu- 
dents were heartily welcomed by the one hundred and twenty- 
five old students. 

There are several changes in the faculty this year: Our last 
year’s history teacher, George D. Luetscher, is at present in 
Philadelphia writing critical articles for the Reform Party, 
and A. W. Lauber, a graduate of Syracuse University, N. Y., is 
taking his place and also assisting James S. Hiatt, the English 
teacher, with his composition work; Ethel E. Brown, of Picton, 
Canada, is teaching German, and Sophie Lange, who formerly 
filled the position, is staying with her sister in Champaign, II1.; 
Frances B. Walker, a graduate of the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics, has taken the place of Olive Pyle, who is now at 
home in Lansdowne, Pa., but is to be married the last of 
Tenth month; William E. Roberts, a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, is here in George Eve’s place as assistant in mathe- 
matics, the latter having gone to the University at Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Elsie B. Wallace, a former teacher at Girard Avenue, is 
Dr. Walton’s secretary, and has charge of the writing classes 
in the place of Emma E. Walton, who is taking a course at 
the New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics; last year, Mary 







P. Eves, who is at her home in Millville, Pa., had the care of 
the buildings, but her position has been combined with that 
of the housekeeper, Alice T. McVaugh, who now has the en- 
tire charge, and is assisted by Mary T. Thompson, of Salem, 
N. J. 

Seventh-day evening, the 16th, we were entertained in the 
assembly room with some vacation glimpses given by Dr. Wal- 
ton, Profs. Hiatt, Cope and Pancoast, and James B. Green. 

Ninth month 23d, the Whittier Literary Society held a pub- 
lie meeting in which selections from the life and works of 
Whittier alone, were given. This year we are going to follow 
the plan, if possible, of selecting one author and making a 
study of his life and works at each meeting of the literary so- 
cieties. 

The program of the Whittier meeting was as follows: 

1. Recitation, extract from “Snowbound,’ Katharine 
Graham; 2, piano solo, Medora Leedom; 3, “ Whittier, Green- 
leaf,” by its editor, Anne Metlar; 4, reading, “ The Little Iron 
Soldier,” Lesley Blackburn; 5, piano solo, Russell Tyler; 6, 
recitation, “ The Gift of Tritemius,’” Evelyn Worthington; 7, 
reading, “ Barbara Frietchie,” Charles Kennedy; 8, after a short 
intermission, three scenes from “ Maud Muller” were given; 
9, a tribute to Whittier, written by Lowell, given by Charles 
Myers. 

On the 30th of Ninth month, Profs. Cope and Pancoast fin- 
ished telling about their vacation experiences. Their talks were 
illustrated by several good pictures which they took during 
their tramp. L. E. L. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Lonpon Grove, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of P. Allen Cloud on First-day afternoon, the 24th inst. 
A portion of the 13th chapter of Romans was read as an open- 
ing. R. Barclay Spicer, being present, urged us to do more 
social mingling in our own and other associations, as much 
good may be derived in this way. The paper for the after- 
noon was on the subject, “Is Prosperity a Menace to the Re- 
ligious Life?” Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, Abraham, 
Moses and David were mentioned as men who had been reared 
in prosperity, and yet their religious life might have been 
strengthened also by some of the adversities they passed 
through. If prosperity makes us indulge in temporal gain and 
selfish aim instead of devoting our time to the things of the 
spirit, then it surely is a menace to the religious life. “When 
we come, however, to know the life of Christ, in truth, the mat- 
ter of prosperity will have solved itself; it will be an entirely 
secondary consideration and of small importance in our eyes 


compared with the riches to be had in the healthy life of the 
Spirit.” 





QUAKERTOWN, PA.—After a vacation of two months our 
Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Richard and 
Luelu M. Johnson, Ninth month 21st, 1905. In the absence of 
the president, Eleanor Foulke called the meeting to order, and 
read from Scripture 1 Cor., 13th chapter. The secretary, Ella 
M. Ball, read the minutes, after which a select reading was 
given by E. Irene Meredith, “ A Simple Plea.” Eleanor Foulke 
read a poem written by Anna Granniss, entitled, “ Kept.” Un- 
der the head of current topies, Sada M. Johnson read an inter- 
esting account of “ The Oldest Statue in the World.” A few 
charades were given by Ella M. Ball and Nellie Johnson. Two 
new names were proposed for membership. Sentiments were 
given by nearly all present. After a brief silence, the meeting 
adjourned, to meet Tenth month 19th, at the home of Lizzie 
M. Strawn. ANNIE B. Roperts, Cor. See. 





HorsHaM, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at Horsham 
Meeting House on First-day afternoon, Ninth month 24th, at 
3 o'clock, after a recess of three months. Howard Comly took 
his seat as president, and Marie Jarrett as secretary for the 
ensuing five months. Elizabeth Satterthwaite gave a Bible 
reading, after which Clinton W. Morgan read an article on the 
work of English Friends, which was very interesting. 

Susan H. Jarrett gave current topics. She spoke of the clos- 
ing of the subway tavern; a noted doctor’s discovery that 
prayer was a wonderful healer in nervous diseases; the at- 
tempt of the Massachusetts Civic League to solve the tramp 
problem and the approaching First-day School Union to be held 
at Horsham Tenth month 2lst, where a paper will be given 
by Arthur Jenkins on the subject, “Is the Peace of Portsmouth 
Really a Victory for Peace ?” 

Albert H. Johnson, of Philadelphia, then addressed the meet- 
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ing on “The Revival of the Hebrew Religion.” The paper 
showed much research. At its close the speaker said: “All the 
great prophets were reformers, and we should look upon the 
reformers of the present day in the light of prophets to a cer- 
tain extent.” 

James Q. Atkinson, a member of the Philanthropic Commit- 
tee, announced that they desired to hold a conference on the 
First-day following the First-day School Union, Tenth month 
22d, and suggested that the Friends’ Association be held in 
connection with it. The Executive Committee agreed to do 
this. Henry Wilbur will address the meeting on the subject 
of “ The Revival of Quakerism.” After a closing silence the 
meeting adjourned until Tenth month 22d, at 2.30 p.m. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The president opened the Young Friends’ 
Association on the evening of Ninth month 2d by reading the 
16th Psalm. After the reading of the minutes by the secre- 
tary, Eliza 8S. Buzby read from “ The Life of Isaac T. Hopper,” 
and Bessie V. Ogden read a selection from J. R. Miller’s 
“Glimpses Through Life’s Windows.” Hannah A. Heritage 
gave an account of the earnest and helpful life of our deceased 
friend, Esther Barnes. Current events were given by Gideon 
Peaslee and Grace L. Bond; the latter gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting held at Wilmington, O., 
which she had recently attended. A paper, prepared by Ben- 
jamin C. Heritage, was read by J. Omar Heritage on “* Ideals 
in Business Life,” giving some practical ideas of the model 
business man and his relation to his employees, customers and 
competitors. J. Wilmer Pancoast gave a flower salad, and 
also an interesting talk on his walking trip from George School 
to Ithaca, N. Y. After announcements and roll-call, the asso- 
ciation adjourned. Number present, 27. 


H. L. P., Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Ninth month 7th, 1905, at the home of Franklin 8. Zelley, with 
nineteen members in attendance. As the evening was devoted 
to Henry W. Longfellow, his life and works, Anna B. Taylor 
opened the exercises by giving an interesting biography of his 
life. This was followed by a reading by Franklin 8, Zelley, an 
essay on “ Worship.” “The Wreck of the Hesperus ” was the 
title of a reading by Elizabeth A. Scott, and “ Crossing the 
Bar” was read by Laura C. Black. Adjourned to meet Tenth 
month 14th, 1905, at the home of Thomas A, Bunting. 

BESsIE E. BUNTING, Secretary. 


CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Cornwall Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of J. Z. Brown, Ninth month 18th, 1905, After 
a reading from the Bible by the president, William B. Cocks 
presented a paper dwelling on the strength to be drawn from 
our own surroundings, if rightly viewed. He said, in part: 
“One living among hills and mountains, or, in fact, any nat- 
urally beautiful spot, often fails to fully appreciate the sur- 
rounding beauty. To many the mountains give forth an air of 
inspiration, of help—an inspiration as Ralph Connor describes 
in * The Prospector,’ when young MacGregor was entering his 
mission field in the far west of Canada. His hopes nearly fail- 
ing him, he looks backward. The gigantic old mountains 
stand forth so clearly that he resolves to press onward with 
renewed devotion to his cause, and a new vigor, and trust in 
mankind.” 

The writer spoke of the growing and gathering of the har- 
vest, and said: “ Each one has his or her own crop to grow, 
care for and gather;; help may be given, but it rests with 
every one of us as to how things shall move. Many times the 
clouds hang darkly over us, but they surely lift, and the bright 
sky comes to cheer and uplift us.” 

A paper entitled, “ Giving,” was also read at this meeting, 
which called forth many different opinions. Short selections 
were read by Baldwin F. Brown and Alice M. Brown. 

The next meeting will be held at the Cocks Homestead (Vine 
Brook), Tenth month 8th, 1905. 


When we reflect that the tiny speck of matter known as the 
brain of an ant is connected in some way with intelligence of 
a high order, it is easy enough to imagine forms of life in other 
worlds totally unlike our own, in which intelligence may be 
highly developed, under conditions which would make human 
life impossible—Christian Register. 


WORSHIP.—L 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXVIL,. 
Text, James, iv., 23; Bible readings, James, i., 16-27. 


The first statement on the essentials of Quaker worship was 
made by George Fox in 1648. “I was to bring people off from 
the world’s worships, to know the spirit of truth in the inward 
parts, and to be led thereby; that in it they might worship the 
Father of spirits, who seeks such to worship him; which spirit 
they that worshiped not in knew not what they worshiped.” ... 

To these Friends God was a spirit, and he could not be wor- 
shiped except in spirit and in truth. Consequently to them 
worship was a twofold act, one of receiving and one of giving, 
and as such was participated in by the entire congregation. In 
this we see the period of preparation and the time of participa- 
tion. After the receiving came the giving, which was a two- 
fold ministry, a silent and a vocal ministry, the latter ex- 
pressed by preaching, praying and singing.1 

To the early Friends the period of preparation was exceed- 
ingly important, but they did not, as some factions of Friends 
have done since, make it the sole act of worship; nor did they 
do as other factions among Friends have since done, make the 
giving, the praying, preaching, and the singing the sole act of 
worship; with the founders of the Society the two were re- 
sponsive parts of the same function. To us, in the light of 
this modern day, the very life of the Society depends upon this 
perfect and harmonious union of the two as component parts 
of one vital act which is called worship. 

To worship in spirit and in truth implies preparation on the 
part of the worshiper. This preparation was a perennial con- 
version, or convincement. This was far more than acknowledg- 
ing or acceding to some particular Book of Discipline issued 
by some yearly meeting, since they had no discipline at that 
time. This was something more than endorsing a creed or sup- 
porting the doctrines of some particular conference or diet. To 
the Quaker, convincement, which was as renewable as the bud- 
ding of the spring, was something more than the consent of 
the understanding; to them it was the result of a twofold act; 
the result of the organic connection between faith and the gift 
of the Spirit. One does not exist without the other. On the 
side of the man it is an act of faith; 2 on the side of God it is 
the gift of the Spirit. This is a psychological process as true 
and necessary to-day as it was formerly. Hence, to worship 
in spirit and in truth requires that (1) man, in this faith state, 
by this faith act, shall (2) wait until God gives of his spirit. 
The result is convincement, sometimes called conversion; this 
to the Quaker was the threshold of worship. This is what 
Isaac Penington means when he says, “The worshiper is he 
who is born of God.”3 This was what Fox meant when he 
said, “All men and women must come to the true light of Christ 
and the spirit and the grace 4 in themselves, if they be the true 
worshipers of God in spirit and in truth.” 5 

This preparation, this standing on the threshold of wor- 
ship, was to the early Friends a realization of the highest form 
of liberty known to man. Auguste Sabatier, writing from 
Paris in 1899, says, “ The form of the religion of the Spirit is 
liberty; its content is the gospel.” 6 

Where the spirit of Christ is there is liberty, is a truth con- 
ceded by all sincere men. Fox enunciates the same _ idea. 
“Every man and woman must come to the measure of the per- 
fect spirit and truth in their own hearts if they be true wor- 
shipers of God. . . . For Christ that is the Saviour and the Re- 
deemer from sin and iniquity, set up an established worship in 
the spirit and in the truth? . . . by which men and women are 
made free, they are God’s free men and free women, that are 
made free by the truth, and serve and worship God in the spirit 
and the truth that makes them free, which is our established 
worship.” § 

This preparation and this freedom were to the early Friends 
so vital that they were willing to do their part and then wait 
for the gift of the Spirit; consequently silence became an inte- 
gral part of the act of worship. They distinguished between 
an outward stillness of the body and the inward silence of the 
mind. They saw that the freedom of worship was as much 
hindered by a dead stillness as a dead ritual. They recognized 
the necessity of standing at the door of consciousness, to let 
in only the chosen one, who might find within furniture of his 
own choosing, and the things beloved in his sight, spiritual fur- 
niture, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, and temperance (Gal., v., 22). “In the Me,” 
says Sabatier, “there is a mysterious guest, greater than the 
Me, and to which the Me instinctively addresses its prayer and 
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its trust.”® The perfect freedom to do this Friends held was 
accelerated by silence.1° 

They held that man in his natural state, i.e., in what they 
called the will of the creature, could only stimulate a condition 
of stillness, but could not exercise silence. By waiting, how- 
ever, man could experience a passing out of stillness into si- 
lence. This they claimed was the most natural and reasonable 
thing to do. If one would learn of a master he does not do all 
the talking himself. If we would know the will of God we 
must wait and listen. Watch and pray, Jesus said. Watch, 
to the Quaker, meant wait in the stillness, stand still in the 
Light, pause that the gift of the Spirit may be thine. : 

To do these things aright one must be free from those hin- 
dering formularies that prescribe all the time devoted to pub- 
lic worship; one must be free from a preponderance of resist- 
ful spirits in the assembly; to do these things aright one must 
be free from the suffocating influence of mere entertainment, 
and one must be encouraged by the presence of other living 
worshipers. Consequently they held that a livig silence was a 
means to such an end, but they never made it an end in itself. 
As a means to an end it was conducive to the preparation for 
worship; conducive to the freedom that attends all worship in 
the truth, and in addition it was an enjoyable opportunity of 
thanksgiving and praise for the real worship that had been. 
Thus we see that to the early Friend silence served a twofold 
end, one of watching and preparation, the other of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

Worship itself was social in its results, and sacrificial in its 
function. The act of faith waited for the gift of the Spirit, 
from the result a new life was generated; this gave back to 
God what the Spirit of God had given plus that of self, which 
goes with such an offering, and this to the Quaker was wor- 
ship. This was worship in spirit and in truth. This was 
necessary then, and is necgssary now; necessary for Friends 
and for those who are not Friends. Sabatier is right when 
he says, “ Christendom must get back to the religion of the 
Spirit if it is not to lose its title of nobility and the image of 
its first ideal.” 11 
REFERENCES: 

1“ Journal of George Fox,” vol. i., p. 37. 9th London ed., 
1901. Barelay’s “Apology,” 6th ed., London, p. 406. 

2See Lesson Leaf No, 2. 

3“ Works of Isaac Penington,” vol. i., p. 491. 

4See Lesson Leaf No. 18. 

5“ Works of George Fox,” vol. iv., p. 410. Phila. ed., 1831. 

6“ Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit,” 
A. Sabatier, p. 319. 

7 See text of above lesson. 

8“ Works of George Fox,” vol. iv., p. 414. Phila. ed., 1831. 

®“ Religions of Authority,” ete., A. Sabatier, p. 318. 

10 In this sense is silence to be enjoyed or to be used? 

11“ Religions of Authority,” ete., A. Sabatier, p. 305. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


GOOD HEALTH AND FINANCIAL NEEDS AT MT. 
PLEASANT, S. C. 
TIME TO START THE BARRELS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER: 

The summer has passed all too quickly, and J am on the eve 
of taking another trip to the scene of my labors. 

I have never known as much sickness as there has been in 
Mt. Pleasant this summer, except when the yellow fever swept 
the place more than twenty-five years ago. 

School will commence the first Monday in October, as usual. 
I have been quite distressed within a few days on account of 
receiving the resignation of one of the teachers who has been 
with me seven years. She has accepted a very important posi- 
tion elsewhere, where she will receive more pay, and have a 
longer term. 

In regard to teachers, things have changed very much since 
I have been in the South. At first the demand for teachers 
was so slight that one could get them at almost any price. Now 
there is a demand for good teachers, and employers are con- 
tinually looking for good teachers of experience, and offering 
inducements, as they have done in this case. I do not know 
how I shall fill this teacher’s place, which is a very important 


and arduous one, for the same pay. Our salary is very small 


for eight months only, and leaves very little for the four long 


months of idleness. I feel very much perplexed for the simple 
reason that I do not know how to get the teacher I need for 
the salary I have to offer. 


Since school closed I have received $200 towards the Endow- 
ment Fund from the estate of Mary Atkinson. I have re- 
ceived $20 for the Industrial School, which will give a start 
there. Nothing has, as yet, come to help in starting the school, 
and there are so many small expenses to be met. Perhaps | 
may get something yet, and these things I have mentioned are 
encouraging, and there are no debts. 

You may feel assured that I have watched the progress of 
the yellow fever very closely. Charleston is strictly quaran- 
tined. A good heavy frost will settle it all, and 1 hope it will 
be an early one. 

The Board of Health has been making investigations all over 
the village. They found everything in good order at our place, 
but to meet a new law have ordered some changes that in- 
volve considerable expense. 

If the friends would start up the barrels I could get money 
enough to do it with. If we could get barrels such as we used 
to have I should soon have funds for many needed things. But 
we are grateful for even the poorest, for 1 do not know what I 
should do without them. 

Everything has gone on smoothly and satisfactorily at the 
home this summer. Our little family has kept well. In fact, 
we hardly know what sickness is there. 

I long to get back to my work, but I have a dread of the 
financial straits. 

Miss Nichols is at home ill, and will not be able to resume 
teaching this winter. She has had the grippe so many times, 
and so severely, that it has left her lungs diseased and her- 
self pretty feeble. Remember me kindly to friends, 

Your affectionate friend, 


Assy D. MUNRO. 


Will Friends generally please make contributions early this 
vear, and send many barrels that “the financial straits ” 
dreaded may be avoided * ANNA M. JACKSON, Supt. 

ATTENDANCE OF MEETINGS. 

I wish to recall the readers of the INTELLIGENCER to the 
views contained in the editorial of Seventh month 15th, 1905, 
upon the attendance of meetings. This was expressed with 
such efficiency and clearness that none could read but to recog- 
nize the writer’s concern that Friends should be ever ready to 
attend their religious meetings as they come in course, though 
they may be small, silent and unlearned in drawing spiritual 
comfort. The habit of regular attendance will sooner or later 
increase the interest in what the “ meeting stands for.” The 
receptive functions will become more active, and the mind will 
turn less toward outward ministrations, and more to those 
teachings which are spirit and life, which are given forth. from 
the inner temple of the heart, and must be waited for in the 
silence of all flesh. Some advantages may arise from the pre- 
sentations our writer makes as teachers to mark the way in 
which the individual may be directed and be safe to follow, but 
silent communion with the Father is the alone source of true 
consecration. Then to follow William Penn’s advice, let us 
choose to commune where there is the warmest sense of re- 
ligion, where devotion exceeds formality, and practice most 
corresponds with profession, and where there is at least as 
much charity as zeal, for where this is to be found we shall 
find God.” Now if we would hold our profession in its vitality, 
our meetings, though silent, would be seasons of refreshment 
from which we would not be willing to absent ourselves. Many 
will differ from the writer in the position taken in this editorial 
in regard to what kind of knowledge is the most worth—that 
from the inner sanctuary of the heart or from the intellectual 
depths of the human mind. When this latter is taken we are 
sure to err respecting the ground upon which our religious com- 
pact rests, and cannot know from whence springs the elixir of 
life or the new birth. The thoughtful suggestions from the 
pen of our valued editorial author are replete, and particularly 
so to those who have had associated such thoughts. Those 
who cannot adopt all the writer advocates must admit there 
has been much deep thought bestowed upon the subject. 

At this juncture of our subject a word as to our meeting 
seems fitting—Richland Executive Meeting of Friends, held 
at Hoopestown, Ill. We are quite small in numbers, and but 
few regular attenders. We have two meetings each week— 
First-day and Fifth-day—and our executive meetings are held 
every three months in the afternoon of the first Seventh-day in 
the month. We belong to Illinois Yearly Meeting. We have 
no ministry, but do not feel neglected, for the Father’s 
promise has always been fulfilled by His Son: “Where two 
or three meet together in my name, there am I in their midst.” 


Hoopeston, TIl. CHARLES A. LUKENS. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;  First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





10th mo. 7th and 8th (7th- and Ist- 
days).—Program Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. First meeting of the committee at 
2 p.m., on the 7th. All who have a pros- 
pect of attending should notify Buck Hill 
Falls Inn of the train on which they ex- 
pect to arrive. 


10th mo. 7th (7th-day).— First-day 
school normal class on “ Organization 
and Testimonies of Society of Friends,” 
Edward B. Rawson, of New York, teach- 
er, at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 7th (7th-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the meeting house, Seven- 
teenth Street and Girard Avenue, at 8 
p-m. 


10th mo. 8th (lst-day)—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend meeting at Hancock’s Bridge, 
at 10 a.m. 


10th mo. 8th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at the 
home of Elizabeth Komori, 3 Bank St., 
at 11 a.m. 


10th mo. 14th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn (Scher- 
merhorn Street), at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo, 14th (7th-day).—First-day 
school normal class for teachers of pri- 
mary classes and younger children, Cora 
Haviland Carver, at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 15th (1st-day).—Conference 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Middle- 


town, Delaware County, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. 
Jesse H. Holmes will give an address on 
“The Race Problem.” Middletown 
Meeting House is three-quarters of a 
mile from the trolley at Lima, on line 
from Angora. 


10th mo. 15th (1st-day).—Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
Visit the Smaller Branches will hold an 
appointed meeting in Old Radnor Meet- 
ing House, 3 p.m., and at Valley, Tenth 
month 29th, at }0-a.m. 


10th mo. 17th (3d-day).—National 
Purity Conference at La Crosse, Wis., 
continuing through the 18th and 19th. 


10th mo. 21st (7th-day.)—First-day 
school normal class in Old Testament 
History, Jane Rushmore, teacher, at 2.30 
p.m. 


10th mo. 21st (7th-day).—Concord 
First-day School Union, at Middletown, 
Pa., at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Those com- 
ing by train leaving Philadelphia at 8.18 
a.m. will be met at Elwyn Station by 
trolley car. Those coming from west of 
Elwyn should take train leaving West 
Chester at 8.25 a.m. 


10th mo. 2lst (7th-day).—Haddon- 
field First-day School Union, at West- 
field, N. J., at 10 a.m. Subject for dis- 
cussion, “ What Is the Real Work of the 
Society of Friends for the Future ?” 
Carriages will meet trains at Riverton. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—First-day 
school normal class in Ethical Lessons 
based on the Prophets and Gospels, Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, teacher, at 2.30 p.m. 





Some of the despatches state, in ac- 
counts of Alice Roosevelt’s visit to the 
Empress Dowager of China, that she is 
the first woman from the Western world 
who has ever been admitted to the pres- 
ence of the Dowager Empress. These 
statements are in error. While the hon- 
ors paid to the President’s daughter by 
the Empress Dowager are unique, an- 
other American girl, Katharine Carl, two 
years ago was not only introduced to the 
Dowager Empress, but lived for eleven 
months in the imperial palaces, on terms 
of pleasant intimacy with the great Tze 
Hsi, and painted four portraits of Her 
Majesty. She has written a detailed ac- 
count of her interesting experiences, the 
first chapters of which, with portraits 
and sketches are in this month’s Cen- 
tury. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 


has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 
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